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NOTES FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


It is a pleasure to welcome two new members into our organization. 
Texas Christian University and Hamma Divinity School have become 
members of the Corporation since the last issue of the BULLETIN. 

This is the first opportunity to acknowledge a bequest to the American 
Schools of Oriental Research by the late Professor Henry T. Fowler of 
Brown University. This is particularly gratifying to me_personally, 
because Professor Fowler, as my chief and predecessor at Brown, was 
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like a father to me, and it was largely through his friendly interest and 
assistance that I was able to go to the Near East in the first place. Pro- 
fessor Fowler was always greatly interested in our work, and loyal in 
attending the meetings of the Corporation as the representative of Brown 
University. 

Members who receive our Newsletters know something of what has 
been happening at the Jerusalem School. Many may not be aware that 
Professor Sellers is now in the hospital recovering from injuries received 
when a plane in which he was travelling was shot down. A cablegram 
from Dr. Klein assures us that Dr. Sellers’ injuries are not serious and 
that he hopes to be back at the School soon.* Dr. Sellers’ presence in 
Jerusalem has been of inestimable value to us. We are deeply indebted 
also to Dr. Klein for his constant helpfulness. Miss Faris and the whok 
staff deserve our praise and gratitude as well, for their loyalty and 
efficiency. 

Professor Goetze is back at his regular work after a most interesting 
time in the Middle East and Europe. After leaving Baghdad he spent a 
considerable time in Turkey, visiting excavations, ancient sites, and 
museums very thoroughly. Professor Cameron is now presumably on th« 
ground as Annual Professor of the Baghdad School, though we have not 
yet had definite word to this effect at the time of writing. 

The Manual of Archaeological Surveying by Professor A. H. Detweile: 
of Cornell University, who took part in several of our excavations in 
Palestine and Transjordan, has just come from the press. It will be a 
very welcome and useful tool for the field archaeologist, especially in the 
Middle East. 

Mitiar Burrows, 
President. 
New Haven, Conn., October 4, 1948. 





EDITORIAL NOTE ON THE JERUSALEM SCROLLS 


Owing to the extraordinary importance of the Jerusalem Scrolls, this number and 
the coming numbers will be largely devoted to articles on them by Millar Burrows, 
John C. Trever, and William H. Brownlee. The current number of the Biblicul 
Archaeologist (Vol. XI: 3) contains a vivid account of their discovery by Dr. Treve: 
while Dr. Burrows describes their contents and significance. There are a number of 
photographs of the manuscripts, which do not repeat the photographs reproduced in 
this number and planned for the next. In the December issue we hope to include 
the first translation of the Habakkuk Commentary by Dr. Brownlee, as well as tlie 
continuation of Dr. Burrows’ valuable paper on the text of Isaiah. In view of the 
significance of this material we have abandoned our settled policy of employing on!) 
Lain type, but we expect to return to it after this series is completed. : 

Now that photographs of the precious documents are available, it is possible to sve 
a considerable difference between the archaic script of the Isaiah roll, which hod 
been used for a long time before it was stored in the cave, and the relatively modern 
script of the little-used Habakkuk Commentary. The difference is particulai 
striking in the case of medial kaph and samekh, but it is clear in many other lette 
In my opinion the script of the Isaiah roll cannot be later than about 100 B. ( 
* Word has since come from Beirut that Dr. Sellers is recovering rapidly and is 


in excellent spirits. 
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ind it probably belongs to the second half of the second century B.C. (perhaps a 
entury after the time of the Edfu Papyri, whose forms are sometimes strikingly 
imilar). The Habakkuk roll offers a different problem.—Is it Herodian or pre- 
lerodian? In my opinion it is not yet safe to date it more precisely than about 
lie second half of the first century B.C. Though exhibiting forms which antedate 
he ossuary script, it is relatively later than the Nash Papyrus, which is materially 
iter in script than the Isaiah roll. 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 





PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON THE JERUSALEM SCROLLS. 
JOHN C. TREVER 


The extent of the amazing Hebrew manuscript discovery brought to 
light early this year is such that it will take scholars many years to 
exhaust all its implications. As a result of the confusion in Palestine 
this past year much desirable information regarding the discovery unfor- 
tunately cannot yet be obtained, nor can some statements that have 
been made be checked for accuracy. But that need not deter us from 
revealing what facts are known or from publishing our materials. The- 
main details of the discovery and how the American School in Jerusalem . 
obtained the privilege of publishing four of the scrolls owned by the 
Metropolitan of St. Mark’s Syrian Orthodox Convent in Jerusalem * 
have been brought together in the September, 1948, issue of the Biblical 
Archaeologist and need not be repeated here. Suffice it to say that the 
scrolls were taken to the School in Jerusalem by the head priest, Father 
Butros Sowmy,” and his brother on February 19th of this year at the 
invitation of the writer, who was Acting Director of the School in the 
absence of Dr. Millar Burrows, who had left a few days earlier for a trip 
to Baghdad. Our friendship with the Syrian priest and his superior, 
Metropolitan Athanasius Yeshue Samuel, has proved lasting. The 
courtesies and kindnesses extended by the Syrians during those weeks 
when the work of recording and studying the original manuscripts was 
in progress were many, adding notably to the thrill of the work itself.* 

The four manuscripts which the owner has given the American Schools 
of Oriental Research permission to publish consist of a complete copy of 
the book of Isaiah, a somewhat fragmentary commentary on the book of 
Habakkuk, a complete (see below) “Sectarian Document,” and a scroll 
which has not yet been unrolled because of its poor state of preservation. 


Several more scrolls relating to the same discovery are in the possession of the 
Hicbrew University in Jerusalem and are being studied by Dr. FE. L. Sukenik, but the 
information regarding them is somewhat meagre. 

“We were all grieved to learn in May after our return to this country that the 
S. rian Convent had been damaged and Father Sowmy killed during the battle for 
tis Old City. 

Dr. O. R. Sellers, who is now director of the School in Jerusalem, reports con- 
ti uation of the cordial and cooperative relationship with the Syrians. 
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A. Tue JerusALEM ISAIAH ScROLL 


By far the most impressive of these documents is the parchment Isaiah 
scroll, all the more significant because of the fact that it contains in its 
fifty-four columns of Hebrew writing the complete text of that important 
biblical book, with the exception of a few small lacunae.* In almost 
every case the missing text can be restored from the Massoretic text 
without any question of a doubt.’ Considering the probable date of the 
scroll, it is astonishing that it should be found in such a perfect state of 
preservation. 

When first seen by the writer, the scroll was rolled with the last 
columns on the outside, columns 53 and 54 having separated from the 
rest when the thread with which the sheets were sewn together had dis- 
integrated. Column 54 was badly worn in ancient times prior to the 
hiding of the manuscripts in the cave. The wear was obviously the result 
of handling, for there apparently was no end cover to protect the last 
column as was true at the beginning.** The ends of lines 1-4, 6, 8 and 
9 had become so obliterated with use that the writing was restored with 
a broad pen and a somewhat crude hand. The contrast between these 
restored letters and the rest of the column is very striking. The parch- 
ment at this point was very limp and fragile when first brought to the 
School and required careful handling and repair. 

Beginning with column 52 and unrolling it toward the first column, the 
scroll was perfactly intact as far as column 9, though from column 14 
to 9 it was increasingly fragile. Columns 8 to 1 were in a fragmentary 
state and demanded much repair before they could be photographed. 
When first brought to the School, three of the scrolls were so brittle that 
any attempt at unrolling them made cracking likely. Apparently the 
moisture in the air gradually softened them, for by the latter part of 
March they were quite pliable and much easier to handle. 

The Isaiah scroll was originally prepared by sewing together with 
thread © seventeen sheets of somewhat coarse parchment (or carefully 
prepared skins approaching the refinement of parchment) * varying a 

‘There are only nine lacunae, other than about a dozen very small holes which 
affect a few letters in each case but which can be easily restored. With the exception 
of one on the right side of column 38 which affects the first few letters -o lines 16 
through 24, the breaks are found among the bottom lines of columns 1, 2, 4, 6-9, 12 
and 53. Most of them are among the columns which were in the cone. state of 
preservation and needed the most repairs when first brought to the School in Jeru 

salem. Many pieces were found in the case in which the ‘Syrians carried the manu 
scripts, but the others have apparently been lost or left at the cave. 

5 Col. line 28, causes some confusion, since the text that is found in the MS 
differs “ons the M. T. The break at the bottom of column 12 is interesting, becaus 
when the text is restored on the bottom line a considerable space remains, but thi 
may be accounted for by the ancient repair that is evident at this point. 

58 The condition of this column indicates that the scroll was not rolled on any kin« 


of handles in ancient times. 
® The sheets which were joined together between cols. 43 and 44 were not only sewn, 
but were also glued together with pitch. 

* Among the four scrolls there is a considerable difference in the degree of refine 
ment and quality of the skins, making it somewhat difficult to classify them. Th 
[saiah seroll has the thinnest and most carefully prepared skins of the four docv- 
The thread used has not been analyzed, but it appears under a microscop: 
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great deal in their length,® but all 10.25 inches high, making a scroll 
23.75 feet long in its present state of preservation. Each sheet was care- 
fully lined with a semi-sharp instrument which tended to make a slight 
crease in the material, discernible on the back of the scroll almost 
throughout. Then the writing was applied by using the lines as a guide 
for the tops of the letters, except that the lamedh naturally projected 
above. Two sheets contain only two columns of writing, ten have three 
columns, and five have four columns. The width of the columns of 
writing varies considerably also as a result of the varying sizes of sheets. 
The narrowest (52) is but 3.62 inches wide, while the widest (11) is a 
little more than 6.5 inches. After the writing was completed, a cover was 
sewn on the first sheet to protect the whole scroll. This cover has, how- 
ever, been completely lost; but the needle holes and pieces of thread 
which are still remaining on the right-hand edge of the first column bear 
witness to its having been there. The Syrian owners claim that it was 
among the many pieces torn off by the Bedouins when they found the 
scrolls and may therefore still be in the cave, though probably in many 
pieces. 

The manuscript apparently fared somewhat badly during its lifetime 
of use before it was sealed in the jar in which it was preserved through 
the intervening centuries.’ Two bad tears of the parchment occurred in 
ancient times and were carefully repaired. One tear from the bottom of 
column 12 to within an inch of the top was sewed together in ancient 
times with considerable skill, leaving little difficulty in reading the text. 
A tear from the top of the scroll cut diagonally part of the way across 
column 18 and was repaired in ancient times by covering the back of that 
part of the scroll with a thin piece of leather held on by pitch. Six other 
minor tears (on cols. 4, 7, 8, 15, 16 and 17) were repaired with fine 
stitches of thread. In columns 15 and 33 small holes appear, but were 
evidently a part of the original skins. The first dozen or so columns were 
apparently badly worn in ancient times before the scroll was hidden. 
The first four and a half columns had a thin strip of somewhat darker 
leather about two inches wide placed along the top back edge to keep it 
from breaking away (also a short strip of deep brown leather was put on 
the back edge of column 25). A fairly large piece of thin white leather 
(or parchment?) was glued to the back of columns 16 and 17, and 
another along the top back edge of column 19. The bottom edge had a 
similar treatment in several places where needed (cols. 3, 4, 7 and 12, 


to be linen. Fragments of the various scrolls and the thread are in the possession 
of the writer, but arrangements have not been completed for their analysis. Some 
if the sheets are smoother than others, and several show, the pores of the original 
skins very plainly (e. g., cols. 29-31; 34-40; etc.). 

8 The smallest sheet is about ten inches long and contains two columns of writing 
cols. 26 and 27), while the longest sheet is twenty-five inches long and contains 
our columns (cols. 37-40). 

® Professor E. L. Sukenik, in reporting the discovery, has called it a ‘“ Genizah,” 
ut the term hardly applies here in view of the fact that these scrolls were obviously 
ealed up with the purpose of preserving them. They were anything but manuscripts 
no longer needed for use. It would be more accurate to describe the discovery as 
he “sacred library” of some sect of Judaism. 
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where dark brown leather was used; and cols. 47 and 48, where a very 
light leather was used). Clear evidence of the long use of the Isaiah 
scroll in ancient times can be seen on the back of the scroll, which is very 
much darkened down the center where the hands of hundreds of readers 
had held and rolled it while reading. 

Today the color of the scroll varies from a light tan to a fairly dark 
brown. Some of these variations are doubtless due to age and others to 
the original nature of the skins used.’° All along the upper and lower 
edges there is a darker band which fades into the color of the manuscript 
about an inch or two from the edge, an obvious result of age. From the 
beautiful state of preservation of the scroll, it seems almost incredible 
that it can be as ancient as is evident from other indications; but its 
excellent condition can be attributed only to the care with which it was 
sealed in the jar in ancient times,"! as well as to the fact that the location 
of the cave above the Dead Sea approximates the climatic conditions 
found in Upper Egypt or the Faiyum. 

The hand of the scribe who produced the Isaiah scroll is very regular, 
showing considerable skill with his pen. Occasionally he crowds a word 
or two at the end of a line, but on the whole his style of writing is very 
elegant,’* a feature which has a bearing on the dating of the scrolls.'* 
The skill of the scribe coupled with the remarkable state of preservation 
of the writing itself adds immeasurably to the significance of the dis- 
covery as well as to the ease with which it can be studied. 

There are on the average twenty-nine lines of writing to each column, 
though the last one has but eighteen. As pointed out above, the scribe 
“hung ” his letters from the line rather than set them on the line as we 
do in modern times. The reason for this is that the tops of the letters 
are more or less even, while the lower parts are quite irregular. A quick 
comparison of our manuscripts with the Dura Fragment,'* for instance, 
or any of the earliest Hebrew manuscripts otherwise known will demon- 
strate (in varying degrees, of course) this contrasting feature, one which 
also bears upon the dating of our manuscripts. In the main this is 
attributed to the fact that the medial 5, 2, and ¥ tend to drop below 
the other letters, a feature which is much more prominent in the Assuan 
and Edfa papyri, which are without doubt older. 

Unlike the Greek uncial manuscripts, words are carefully divided (with 
a few exceptions), though sentences are not always separated. Fre- 
quently spaces of two or more letters appear between sentences or logical 
thought units. Chapters, of course, are not indicated, but a paragraphing 


10 The upper right hand corner of column 46 is very much darker and smoother 
than the rest of the column and is very brittle. 

11 Tt is very unlikely that the age of the scrolls can be determined from an analysis 
of pieces of the parchment, although efforts are being made to get all the facts 
possible. 

- 12'This does not apply to the accuracy of his copying, kowever, about which see 
below the discussion by Dr. Millar Burrows. 

13 Dr. W. F. Albright uses the expression, “ monotony of stroke,” which does not 
compliment the scribe but does express a quality which emerges in the evolution of 
paleography (JBL, LXVI (1937), p. 154). 
~ 14 See Bacavations at Dura-Europos, VI, plate 36: 1. 
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system is used (see sample plates). In most cases paragraphs begin at 
the margin when the previous line is not full. There are also numerous 
examples where a new paragraph is indented, but that is usually where 
the previous line is full. There seems to be no logical consistency in the 


method of spacing.*** 

Although the writing is remarkably well preserved, there are many 
places where it is quite faded and indistinct. The first six columns are 
the poorest on the whole. On other columns, the writing seems as clear 
as it must have been when originally written (cols. 13, 16, 19, 27, 29, 30, 
33-53). On several columns the ink varies considerably (cols. 21-25, 31) , 
in many cases apparently the result of the change of a pen or renewal 
of ink by the scribe. Column 45 shows a striking contrast in the quality 
of the pen used. Beginning with line ten, a new and much finer-pointed 
pen was used. In other columns this phenomenon is apparent also, but 


to a lesser degree. 
One cannot praise the accuracy of the scribe,’> though he frequently 


noticed errors and corrected them (col. 5: 4, 5, 7; 7: 1, 11, 18; 8: 2, 10; 
30: 11, 12; etc.), but his most serious omissions were apparently supplied 
by other hands (cols. 28, 32, 33, 38, etc.) .1° 

Some interesting marginal markings (see Fig. 1) are found scattered 
through the Isaiah scroll, probably imserted at a later time, perhaps as 
reading aids ** used by the sect which owned the manuscripts.'* In 


144 One interesting example of spacing is found in Column 8, line 6 (Isa. 8: 12-13), 
where the expression FISD¥ AIA AS is made the object of YY YN N19 in verse 
12 by the four spaces which follow. The explanation is elusive. 

15 See Dr. Burrows’ discussion below. 

16 Col. 33: 14-16 raises an interesting question in view of the fact that another 
hand has supplied a considerable omission, all the required space being left by the 
original scribe! The same hand supplied the omission in col. 32: 14, but had to use 
the margin to get it all in. A third hand is apparent in column 33: 7, where an 
interesting case of homoioteleuton can be seen. See Plate I. The insertion of two 
lines after line 18 in column 28 is apparently by the same hand which made the 
insertions in cols. 32 and 33. Yet the original scribe had left a full line blank 
between lines 18 and 19, and it was sufficient to accommodate two lines of very fine 
writing with a sharp pen. It is interesting to note that the passage included by this 
insertion (Isa. 34: 17d-35: 2) when deleted leaves a smooth-reading text, except that 
the last stichos of verse 17 is necessary for the poetic structure. If this passage was 
in the text our scribe was copying, one wonders why he left a blank line at this 
particular point. Similar queries can be raised regarding the insertion in line 14 
of column 32. The insertion includes Isa. 38: 21 and 22, which is an anachronism 
similar to that found in Jonah, ch. 2, where the poem seems to be inserted out of 
order. Here in Isaiah the song of praise which Hezekiah writes on his recover¥ 
precedes the narrative which suggests his recovery, vv. 21, 22, which are the inserted 
verses! In this case, however, the insertion was made in a space that naturally 
followed the end of a paragraph. A blank line has been left in column 34 without 
any apparent reason. The first three words of Isa. 41: 12 in M. T. are not found 
here, however.—The insertion of more than a line of text in column 30 after line 11 
was apparently the work of the original scribe. 

17 The only symbol appearing in the text is that found above line 21 of column 27 
It may indicate a variant reading, for the M. T. reads ANN (2, m. sing.), whil 
our manuscript reads {WF (2, m. pl.) (Isa. 33:19). A somewhat similar symbo 
is used above line one in column 33, but here our text agrees with M. T. A circl 
in the margin above the first line of column 17 occurs over the word w Sy, which 
does not appear in M. T. (Isa. 21: 16), which reads “one year.” A similar circle 
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addition to the symbols copied in figure 1, a scrawled X is found 11 times 
in the margin between several columns, apparently marking certain 
passages.'** Numerous short lines, some with slight downward bend on 
the left, are used on the edges of many columns, setting off passages of 
three or four lines. These also are used on the right hand side of most 
of the columns of the “Sectarian Document,” but there they always 
have a sharp hook on the right side. The Habakkuk commentary is 


l. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 


| a Mike Seo a 


Col. 5 7 S 37, 26: Si 22 
Ts 8. 9. 
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27, 35 28, 52 52 
55, 38 
45, 49 
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devoid of any special markings except for a few short, straight, hori- 
zontal lines to the right of the columns and a prominent X at the left 
end of several lines where the text did not reach the margin, but there 
is no apparent reason or consistency in its use.'® 


B. Tue “ SectartAn DocuMENT ” 


The next largest of the scrolls is the “Sectarian Document” with 
eleven columns of beautifully clear Hebrew text. The parchment on 


oceurs left of the end of line 18 in column 28 and may indicate the omission of 
swe (M. T. has yy ss, Isa. 34: 17), which has apparently been inserted by the 
same hand which drew the circle. 

18 That the markings were sectarian in origin is suggested by the fact that the 
curious mark found to the left of line 22 in column 5 is very similar to that found 
to the right of line one in column 5 of the “ Sectarian Document.” There is also 
ome similarity between the mark to the right of line 9 in column 22 of the Isaiah 
croll and that to the right of line 3 in column 9 of the “Sectarian Document ” 
(ef. Figs. 1 and 2). 

188 A figure like a Greek theta appears to the right of line 4 in Col. 11. In Col. 10, 
line 23 (Isa. 11:4) the words yw" Fpl are encircled by dots. These words do 
1ot appear in M. T., but are found at the end of the verse. Dots are frequently used 
» indicate errors. 

1° One of the first questions frequently asked the writer is whether this Isaiah 
croll throws any light on the matter of First and Second Isaiah. Besides pointing 
ut the fact that the document certainly is later than the canonization of the book 
ind would not be expected to show any variation, it is interesting to note that above 
ind to the right of the bottom line on column 32 appears one of these symbols (#8). 
'here is no indentation for a new paragraph, though the end of chapter 39 on the 
ine above leaves a space of about eight letters at the end, in“’icating that a para- 
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PLATE II. The “ Sectarian Document,” Col. 1. 
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which it was written was a much thicker and coarser variety, finished 
on both sides, but with pores of the skins much more prominent through- 
out. Five sheets of parchment, varying in length,?° were sewn together 
to produce the completed scroll which measures 6 feet, 1.25 inches long 
over all by 9.5 inches high. Originally it had a leather cover, as did the 
Isaiah scroll, for the right edge of the first column * has remains of the 
thread and the needle holes in the same way as in the first column of 
Isaiah. Unlike the Isaiah scroll, however, this one had a cover on the 
end, thus protecting the last column from excessive wear. 

When first brought to the School in Jerusalem the scroll was in two 
pieces, each very tightly rolled and extremely brittle, making them very 
difficult to unroll. Gradually they softened, but still took yards of tape 
to repair the many cracks which appeared when unrolled, probably by 
the Bedouins who found them. Whether or not they were together in 
one piece when first found may never be known, but it is easy to under- 
stand how the complete scroll might have been broken when first 
unrolled. 

The condition of the beautiful yellow parchment reveals the fact that 
this document received far less use during its lifetime of use. There are 
no indications of wearing from handling in ancient times, as there are 
on the Isaiah scroll, nor were there any repairs made on the scroll in 
ancient times. 

The present condition of the manuscript is remarkably fine, and most 
of the damage that is evident seems to have been the result of worms 
rather than age. Along the upper edge of the first three columns there 
are deep scallops indicative of worm-eating, but fortunately only on the 
first column do they penetrate into the text (Plate II). The bottom edge 
did not fare so well, however, for every column has been scalloped and in 
every case (except the last column) the scallop has penetrated to the 
bottom line of the text, and in several cases the bottom two lines. Con- 
sidering the state of most ancient documents, such as the Chester Beatty 
Papyri, the paucity of lacunae on these manuscripts is nothing short 
of amazing and testifies to the care with which they were preserved in 
ancient times. 

The scribe who prepared the “Sectarian Document ” (whether it is 
the original document or a copy is, of course, difficult to determine) 
was obviously not the copyist of the Isaiah scroll, but that they both 
worked in the same period seems clear: The paleography ‘is in general 
very much the same, but the style of writing shows some marked 
differences: ’aleph, lamedh, final mem, ‘ayin and qoph show the greatest 
contrast; there is less distinction between waw and yodh here than in 


eraph closes there. A special study of the paragraphing and these symbols is neces- 
ary before any further conclusions ean be reached. 

20 The first sheet, ca. 15 inches long, contains cols. 1-3; the second, ca. 16 inches, 
ols. 4-5; the third, ca. 15 inches, cols. 6-7; the fourth, ca. 20 inches, cols. 8-10; and 
ihe fifth, ca. 7 inches, has just col. 11. 

21 There is some question about this being the beginning of the scroll, since the 
ipper right hand corner of the text is broken away, but the fact that the margin 
n the right is over an inch wide and the rest of the margins are about % to % inch 
‘ide would argue in favor of this as the first column. 
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Isaiah; the writing is less regular; *? and it is less angular than Isaiah. 
The number of lines per column varies, averaging 26,7° and their width 
runs from 4 inches for column 1 to 7.37 inches for column 6. Erasures 
on the Isaiah scroll are rare, while here they are numerous, especially 
on column 7, where many changes were made, apparently by the original 
scribe. The erasures and insertions on column 8 make its appearance 
very untidy. Apparently in ancient times the ink used by the original 
scribe became very faint in places, especially on the first and last 
columns, for there is abundant evidence to show that many of the letters 
have been inked over to make them clearer.** This re-inking is often 
responsible for some of the curious forms of letters, which are at first 
puzzling. 

In almost every case in this document, the scribe has indented for new 
paragraphs, and he leaves a space of two or more letters between 
sentences. A break of two lines occurs on col. 7 and a break of one line 
on 8. 

Three curious-looking symbols are found, one on the upper right-hand 
corner of column 5 (see Fig. 2), one on the lower right-hand corner of 


l. 2. 3. 
Col. 5 7 9 


Fig. 2. 


column 7, and the third to the right of the third line in column 9. In 
addition, a straight horizontal line with a sharp hook on the right is 
used 19 times on the right-hand side of the various columns. The simi- 
larity of some of these markings to those on the Isaiah scroll has already 
been mentioned. 


C. Tue Hasakkuk CoMMENTARY 


The most beautifully preserved writing of all the scrolls is that of the 
Habakkuk Commentary, which Dr. William Brownlee, one of the Fellows 
of the Jerusalem School this past year, identified and translated during 
the weeks after the scrolls were brought to the School on February 19. 
Though its writing is most beautifully preserved, the scroll itself has 
suffered badly during the centuries it lay in the sealed jar in the cave 


22 Tf the entire scroll was ruled before the scribe began, it was lightly done, for 
the evidence for ruling is very slight. There are enough places which reveal faint 
lines, however, to suggest that it was done. Perhaps the faintness of the lines led 
to the scribe’s irregularity. 

3 Columns 1-5, 9 and 10 have 26 lines each, 6 and 8 have 27, 7 has 25 lines with 
a two-line gap between lines 7 and 8, and column 11 covers only two-thirds of the 
space with its 22 lines. 

“4 Though not very apparent in black and white photographs, this phenomenon is 
very clear in the natural-color pictures made by the writer in Jerusalem. 
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by the Dead Sea. Again, most of the damage has been the result of 
worms rather than age. At first there was but the one piece about 56 
inches long, complete at the end but eaten away at the beginning (Plate 
III). On March 25th the writer was called to the Syrian Convent by 
the Metropolitan, who presented him with another fragment, which he 
immediately recognized as more of the beginning of the Habakkuk 
Commentary.*> The fragment almost completed the broken half of a 
column at the beginning of the main scroll and added about a third of 
another column, though badly eaten away in places. It is possible that 
there was at least one more column before this one on the original scroll, 
for the first line of this fragmentary column quotes $17) “Nyiw from 
Habakkuk 1: 2 and very probably had the rest of the verse, 717° 7IN“TY, 
in the part which is broken away. This would still leave room for some 
more on this first line. Thus another column might have contained an 
introduction to the commentary, though that is not a necessary conclu- 
sion. As it stands, we know that the commentary had at least thirteen 
columns of writing on it. With the fragment, it has a total length of 
five feet. If there was another column at the beginning with an intro- 
duction, then the original scroll was about 67 inches long,?° assuming 
there was no leather cover. There was a considerable piece of leather 
at the end of the last sheet, so there would be no need for an end cover. 

The height of the original scroll is very difficult to determine, for at 
least three or perhaps more lines are missing, apparently as the result 
of disintegration and worms. Evidence of worm holes is apparent on 
almost every column. At present the scroll is about 5.5 inches high at 
its greatest point. On cols. 8 and 9 there is evidence to show that at 
least 17 lines were on each column; most of the columns reveal at least 
16. That there were probably 19 or 20 is apparent from the text. 
Assuming that there were 19 lines per column and a lower margin of 
about three-fourths of an inch, then the original scroll was about seven 
inches high over all. 

This scroll is made of a beautiful deep golden brown leather, still 
rough and soft on the back side. Two sheets were sewn together for the 
entire roll, apparently, since the second sheet, which is complete for 
length, covers more than half of what is preserved of the scroll. The 
thread at the point where the two sheets were sewn together (between 
cols. 7 and 8) is still in good condition. Before the scribe began to write, 
each column was carefully laid out by lining the leather with a dull tool 
which left a clear line which can be plainly seen throughout the scroll 
on both sides. Not only were horizontal lines prepared for the scribe, 
but also vertical lines to indicate the width of each column. The vertical 


*5 See the complete story and photograph in the Biblical Archaeologist, Sept., 1948 
[XI: 3]. 

26 Without this column it was about 62 or 63 inches long. One argument in favor 
of assuming that there was not an extra introductory column is the fact that the 
ntire scroll is made up of two sheets of leather sewn together. The second sheet 
is about 32 inches long, and if the first one were just a bit shorter the whole scroll 
would be about 62 inches long, with a fairly wide margin for the first column as in 
the “Sectarian Document.” It seems unlikely that the first sheet was more than 
32 inches long. 
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lines resulted in a very even right-hand margin, though the left-hand 
margin was naturally irregular as with a modern typewriter.’ The last 
column was completely ruled, although only four lines of text were 
placed upon it. 

The hand of the scribe is remarkably clear, large and regular. Again 
the letters are hung from the lines with the lower parts uneven, as in 
the others. No consistent pattern of spacing for sentences and paragraphs 
seems apparent, but spacing is generously used, adding to the attractive 
appearance of the columns. Only 5 insertions of words are made in 
between the lines, two of which (cols. 7 and 12) are apparently by 
another hand. In addition, there are several cases where single letters 
were inserted above the line. No special symbols are used, as pointed 
out above, except for the numerous cases of an X at the end of a line 
which does not reach the margin. 

The hand is different from that of the Isaiah scroll or the “ Sectarian 
Document.” Here the characters are much larger, very regular, well 
spaced and quite consistent throughout the document. Apparently the 
scribe took considerable pride in his work, and the result might indeed 
be called beautiful. The characters are more angular than on either of 
the other scrolls. There is much similarity between the scribe’s writing 
and that of the scribe who made the insertions in the Isaiah scroll—col. 
32: 14; 33: 14b-16; and possibly col. 28: between 18 and 19. Several of 
the characters are quite similar,?* while others show distinct differences,”® 
leaving a conclusion at this stage of the study somewhat uncertain. 
Nor is there the certainty that the Habakkuk Commentary belongs to 


the same period as the other two scrolls—but more of that later. The 
most striking feature of this scribe’s writing is his use of the archaic 
Hebrew letters for the tetragrammaton in cols. 6: 14; 10: 7, 14 and 
11: 10.°° Each case where the Divine name is so written is in a quotation 
from the text of Habakkuk. In his commentary the scribe always uses 
°8 for the Divine name. 


D. Tse Un mentirieo Fourtu Scroiu 


The fourth scroll brought to the Jerusalem School by the Syrians has 
not been unrolled because of its very bad state of preservation.*! Thus 
very little can be said about it at this time. When first seen by the 
writer it was very hard and brittle, especially at each end, and many 


27 The spaces between the vertical lines are not all the same, for they vary from 
3.62 to 4.75 inches wide, nor are the margins between the columns exactly the same 
width. 

*8 E.g., ’aleph, beth, he, teth, medial and final mem, ete. 

2° Notably waw, yodh (the distinction between the two is greater in the insertions) , 
lamedh and taw. 

80 As far as the writer is aware, this phenomenon has only been observed in one 
other document, a palimpsest of Aquila’s Greek book of Kings now in the Cambridge 
University Library, a photostatie copy of which is in the writer’s possession. The 
paleography of Aquila’s use of the name is distinctly different from that of our 
scribe, however. See F. C. Burkitt, Fragments of the Books of Kings, According to 
the Translation of Aquila, Cambridge, 1897, pp. 15-17. 

81 See photograph in the Biblical Archaeologist, Sept., 1948 [XI: 3]. 
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pieces had crumbled off. Near one end a large section, including several 
layers of leather, had crumbled completely away, leaving a gaping hole 
about 4 inches long by almost 2 inches wide descending into the scroll 
three or four layers. 

Although the scroll is of a deep nut-brown leather, the break reveals 
a thin cream-colored parchment or leather, without writing on it. Judging 
from the appearance of one end of the scroll, this light-colored material 
runs through most of the scroll. From fragments which could be seen 
clearly, it seemed to be a backing to the leather, similar to that used on 
the Isaiah scroll for repairs. Thus this scroll may have had to have 
considerable repair in ancient times, which may account in part for its 
very bad condition today. 





Piate IIT. Cols. 2-3 of Habakkuk roll, containing Hab. 1: 6-9. 


As it is at present, the scroll measures about 13.5 inches long by 2.75 
inches across at its widest point near the middle. It is somewhat 
flattened, being about two inches the other way. The ends show evidence 
of much deterioration, part of them being almost welded into a solid 
mass of leather. From the better end it is possible to count about 18 
loops in the scroll, which indicate a manuscript of considerable length. 

The side which has the broken part on it is in much the worse con- 
dition. In fact, the leather here is badly disintegrated, several layers of 
leather being fused together, and crumbles when touched. The other side 
is much smoother and even somewhat pliable. The indications seem to 
be that the poorer side was more exposed than the other to air during 
the many centuries of concealment. About two weeks prior to leaving 
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Jerusalem, the writer noticed that the better side of the scroll had become 
more pliable and was coming loose. Carefully he took off a piece mea- 
suring 2 by 3.5 inches. From this piece it is possible to see the nature 
of the document, though the writing is so very badly deteriorated, no 
connected sense has appeared from the words. The material of this docu- 
ment is similar to that of the Habakkuk scroll, with the inscribed surface 
quite smooth and the back soft and unfinished. The material was appar- 
‘ently lined throughout as prominently as on the Habakkuk scroll, and 
again vertical markings are used at the beginning and end of the columns. 

The paleography approximates that of the Isaiah scroll apparently, 
but more evidence will be needed in this regard before a conclusion can 
be reached. Enough of the ink is preserved (though it has disintegrated 
in such a way as to leave indentations in the leather in many places 
where it had been) on the small piece to show that the scribe was a very 
meticulous one, using a broader pen than on the other scrolls or a heavier 
stroke of considerable regularity. What mysteries this document may 
contain must await the future when it can be properly unrolled and 
studied. 

In concluding the description of this fourth scroll, a word should be 
added about a tiny fragment of leather, 2.5 by 1.62 inches, which was 
presented to the writer at the first and which appeared to belong to the 
fourth scroll.** The color and texture of the material would suggest this 
conclusion, bui the paleography (not much can be read, to be sure) 
raises some doubts.** The two clear Aramaic words on the piece, 
NYIN? NWIN, suggest Aramaic as the language of the document to 


which it belongs, but more needs to be deciphered before any conclusions 
can be reached. This piece, similar to the fragment removed from the 
fourth scroll, has deeply indented lines both horizontal and vertical. 





VARIANT READINGS IN THE ISAIAH MANUSCRIPT 
Mitiar Burrows 


The text of Isaiah in this manuscript is practically complete. With 
the exception of a few words lost where the edge of a column has been 
torn off and the relatively unimportant omissions to be noted below, 
the whole book is here, and it is substantially the book preserved in the 
Masoretic text. Differing notably in orthography and somewhat in 
morphology,’ it agrees with the Masoretic text to a remarkable degree 


82 Tf this fragment proves not to belong to the fourth scroll, it is possible that it 
might belong with one of the scrolls being studied by Dr. E. L. Sukenik. Recently 
word has arrived that the Syrians are negotiating the purchase of two more scrolls, 
apparently from the same source. Eventually, therefore, the proper place will 
probably be found for this fragment. 

3% The ‘aleph, for instance, in this tiny fragment is very similar to that of the 
Habakkuk scroll, while in the larger fragment ’aleph is closer to the Isaiah scroll. 

1 These differences I hope to describe in a later article. 
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in wording. Herein lies its chief importance, supporting the fidelity of 
the Masoretic tradition. 

There are minor omissions, but nothing comparable with those found 
in the Septuagint of some of the books of the Old Testament. Words 
repeated in the MT are sometimes not repeated in our manuscript: 
e.g., 6? DDID wy; 6? WITP (repeated once); 89 INM TASHA; 381! 7; 
5719 DIPw; 621° 72y. Such omissions may have been made deliberately 
by a scribe who did not have the modern scholar’s concern for meter. 

Other words or brief groups of words omitted are the following: 


23 om MAW ON. 26° om Migs. 
212 reads SW3) instead of %Yi 3729 om %98 AINA Typ. 

sw3-95. 411! reads 1731) instead of }$S83 197° 
322 om AIMS. TTIS". 
7 om “) 133%. 411° reads °W38) instead of DWPIN 
7°3 om the first 7°71. WIN ONSON NP. 
14°83 om 075. 41°4 om YSN. 


1973 om O° 3 (skipped in moving 
from one column to the 
next). 


In 455 M33 comes at the end of a line; the remaining four words of the 
line are omitted and v.° begins an indented paragraph on the next line. 
In 5417 98° stands alone at the beginning of a line; the next six words 
are omitted, and a new line begins with MN}. Perhaps the space was left 
blank in order to fill in later words missing or illegible in the scribe’s copy. 


=~18 


5738 om JAMIN. 626 om TWN. 
605 om TMD. 6312 om 19. 


=5s 


602° om Thy. 


In 55! the words 73% 157) 1928) are omitted. This is a case of either 
homoioteleuton in our text or possibly dittography in the MT (cf. 
BH? n). 

In 56° the Ms. omits 717° OW AS AIAN INIW? but after OY? adds 
mit oY As 451391. 

59% om Ip’ 37 ODTINaY. 

633 om "T33-9y... 02778). What caused this and the preceding omission 
is not apparent. 

642 om §N?. 

In 6617 instead of FIF*ON3 IBD? we have M7 Ws. 


One of the most extensive omissions is from NWN-78' in 2° through 
v0. The MT here is undoubtedly corrupt (cp. v.19 and 5!°), but this 
mission does not of itself yield a satisfactory text. For 75’ in v.! the 
Ms. has 7375WN as in 5% (where the subject is 09733), and for NW 
‘t reads MW (so v.%* and 5). Comparison with vv.!! and 1” is 
nstructive, though of course uniformity in such parallels is not to be 
aken for granted. 
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There are three clear instances of homoioteleuton: 


In 4°! the scribe’s eye jumped from the first D1° to the second. 


In 16°! it jumped from the name 73 in * to the same name in °, 


omitting twenty words. 
In 23" about a line is omitted from 13 through 477°. 


The additions (or non-omissions, if the text of the Ms. is correct) are 
perhaps more interesting than the omissions, though, to be sure, not 
many of them are important: 


At the end of 42 717% is added to 787°. 
142 DCOIPO 78 becomes CDP 78) CMON 78, perhaps under the influ- 


il - 


ence of OMMIN-7y in the preceding verse. 


9914 4559, 1 AND). 85° 93, + NID. 

364 IMDpPIN, -- ANA Ve (with a dot over each letter except the 7); 

IWS, -- TNs; ANDS, -- a 

$641 J-Tay. + 132y (written in the margin before N78). 

37! ANDINA (read ON¥DIN), 373 my, + ww (Tendenz?). 
+ Asin pys. 38 wy, + 8°? (for %, as often). 

37° yon ( (2nd), + 310%. 

$818 WTI, + 817i (probably inserted for the sense without regard to 

meter ). 

39° 933, + 812° (or IN, 1 and ° being frequently indistinguishable 

in this Ms.) 

445 PASTS, ww (ep. 474, 482, 5115, 54°). 


4817 59 497 me ea M3 479M Ws IID (a prosaic ‘ correction ’ like 
iaing Sa better place * live in” to “a better place in which*to 
live”). 

51° end, +- 7381 149 DI (ep. the last clause of v.!! = 35! 
more or less conscious association produced the addition here) 


perhaps 


5a YS, + ODM. 62° Oar becomes TY) 792° ‘Ty 
6711 Now, -- TON. 3° (conflation?) . 
5714 19D 19D, + mop. 





is added 





62°, instead of 717° the Ms. has 77 CY; at the end of the v. 
TIPS TON 
6316 for TITS ANS the Ms. reads TIT ANITA ANS (the 3rd m. s. pronoun 
is often spelled ANF in these Mss.). 
641 ws (2nd), + 78? (probably dittography of the third following 
word). 
€6° 7D becomes 7222, but the 5 is not inserted with 47y in the paralle! 
clause. 

Certain more extensive additions deserve special notice: 

14 end, 4- PSY3 OS Miysssx. The second word comes at the beginning 
of a line w here “the margin is torn off, but since the preceding and fol- 
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lowing lines have lost no letters, the 3 is probably the first letter of this 
line. The additional words recall 59% IY CI NYISNi; the influence of 
this parallel may account for the sets 3 here. Our Ms. in a few 
places uses 8 as a vowel-letter; it is therefore possible that JIS). stands 
for Ty, though iy is usually spelled {Vy in our text (so 59°). A fourth 
stichos would a improve the metrical structure. 

$24 959 NAN 8D, -- nwa. While this reading still leaves something to 
be desired, it at a obviates the necessity of 2 assuming a change of order 
in this stichos “ well as the hapax legomenon *D meaning burning. 

344 DW SI3"95 1PN3) becomes 1733" DOW SI¥ 733 PsN opoym 
Che feeling of commentators that the host of heaven is not a natural 
parallel for the mountains finds support in the introduction of the valleys 
here, but the introduction of an extra stichos is not metrically satisfying 
and the repetition of the fading of the host of heaven (ep. the latter half 
f the v.) is quite improbable. The presence of the host of heaven in 
this part of the v. may be, as critics have supposed, the result of textual 
corruption; in that case, however, our Ms. shows that the corruption was 
quite early. (While the clause is included in the Cod. Vat. of the LXX 
ind by Lucian, Origen marks it with an asterisk; Rahlfs omits it.) 
$820 939i, AT ON TIS YTV 09339 IS OYA 3D FTN ON ON 
sywin?. This is a doublet, with slight variation, of v.!° and the first 
two words of v.2°. The copyist’s (or reader’s) eye must have jumped 
back a line (in this Ms. the interpolation is almost exactly a line long). 
5212 FSW AIS, 4 SIP? PINT 7D NIN (ep. 54°, association with which 
inay explain the insertion here). 

6°, the insertion of four words has already been noted in connection 
with the omission earlier in the same v. 

6018, instead of Si3° 4°78 the Ms. reads Si3° 4°78) 4? [3. The effect 
of this is to make an extra stichos, metrically somewhat attractive but 
not quite convincing. 

In i ary 36-39 there are three brief additions supported by the 
parallels in 2 Kings: (1) 372° Aim, + DTN; (2) 38° end, + yn? 
T3y THT DT: ( (3) 392 the first M8, + 712. It may have been asso- 
ciation with the text of 2 Kings which caused the insertion of these 
words, yet the possibility that they were in the original text of Isaiah 
(taken from these chapters of 2 Kings) is not to be ignored. 

In none of these places can it be claimed that the Ms. has filled an 
important gap in the MT. Some more impressive variants will be men- 
ti ioned presently, but in both omissions and additions it is usually clear 
‘hat seribal errors of familiar types have caused the departures of our 

[s from the tradition preserved in the MT. There are also many other 
instances of obvious errors, including several clear cases of dittography: 


iit yw Mm is inserted in the 3rd clause of the v. from the last clause. 
2 Pw 98 becomes YW PN IN. 
MD" becomes AIDIDM7. 
“WN? is repeated. 
"28° becomes WiIST 4, doubtless under the influence of the 
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parallel clause and the similarity of the words; note also the beginning 
of v.1° 
614 at the end, 19D}p* is inserted by vertical dittography from the pre- 
ceding line. 
Occasionally a single letter is omitted: 

5° for O27 the Ms. has Cw. (for BA3w%, cp. Vss.). 

1911 D°D5N becomes DN. 362 TW is written WS. 
587 CNN becomes ?YNN (followed by a space between vv. but with 
no indication of erasure or damage in this Ms.). 

In 37?8 instead of Y3F DNIDD the Ms reads Y3) OH}, evidently taking 
1")? as a place-name, which indeed it may have been. 

8726 Diswn? is read NVSw?. There are other indications that our Ms 
or one of its prototypes was written from dictation by a reader who did 
not pronounce the 7 strongly. 


Over against these fairly obvious errors, our Ms has some variants 
which are supported by other evidence. Along with the three additions 
in chapters 36-39 noted above, there is another instance of agreement 
with 2 Kings against the MT of Isaiah: in 367 for TO8N we have DSN 
(2 Kings 1822 MIONN). This is heavily overbalanced, to be sure, by the 
many points in which 2 Kings agrees with the MT of Isaiah as against 


our Ms. In 36°, how ever, wher re instead of “AN we find nD (the 


2nd m.s. pf. usually has a final 7 in this Ms.), not only 2 Kings but 
about twenty Mss. of Isaiah (according to BH*) read A798. Similarly 


173° instead of 75° in 7! agrees with 2 Kings 16° as well as the LXX and 
the Vulgate. 

There are six other points at which other Mss. agree with ours: 
(1) 18 °3¥5 for D°3W5; (2) 35° the omission of the second 417); 
(3) 607 9y (139? instead of PSI-7y; (4) 63! ADNANIN for F331 (the 
plural wool unquestionably be indicated by scriptio plena); (5) 63 
meyon for DIyNNn; (6) 65! °\7sSw for 178w. Usually there is support in 
the Vss. also for our Ms. and the others. Further study is needed to 
ascertain which Mss. these are and whether any definite relationship 
between them and our Ms. can be established. 

Seven instances have been noted in which the Ms. agrees with the Qre 
against the Ketib: (1) 13'6 A335WN for 7373WN (though several of the 
letters are uncertain); (2) 49° 1? for 8?; (3) 54!¢ 73M for {7 (the Ms. 
almost invariably reads 7137); (4) 553% ANN for the second AM; 
(5) 561 }9DS for IBY; (6) 654 PID for PID; (7) 66!7 NMS for IMS. In 
some of these places the Qre is ‘seneened by the Vss. 

There are many other cases of agreement with the LXX and other 
Vss. against the MT. 


5§ onws (instead of D317), as noted above, doubtless represents 
the 02% reflected in the Vss. 
$26 win instead of TWy’. 
$718 DYINTS) is omitted by our Ms. as by LXX® in 2K 1917 (MT. 
apparently conflation). 
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152 BVT for D7. 

(917 49312 for 7°32 (cp. 547%), merely a question of pointing in MT. 

924 PY for PTS (cp. v."). 

129 OM for JOMIN. 

123 9990, + Ps3ypni (LXX kai tov tarewwodvtwv oe; cp. 60!*). 

$11 AND, + ON. 

5 3332 for 1923 (BH® proposes 1333, but 7233 is just as good; 
p. Job 22'*. As a matter of fact, in this instance the Vss. probably repre- 
ent the reading of the MT.). 


Isaiah Scroll. Col. 4: 11-20 =Isa. 4: 6b-5: 7. 


(An example of an especially bad bit of copying.) 


56° AMA? (so regularly the 3rd m. pl. suffix) instead of 1%. 

575 wip) for @nd wrtp) (LXX é dylos). 

6019 MAI, + 79993, affording a parallel to 0M1° and helping the meter 
also. LXX inserts by night after J? 78° 8?, which is not so good 
metrically. 

6022 4999 for YT. 

652. 7712 for WD (here the Greek and Old Latin conflate the reading 
of the MT. and that of this Ms.). 


In 6612, instead of OAPI, our Ms. has ABA... .], the edge of the 
column being torn. The LXX reads 74 radia attév. Since all the nouns 
elsewhere rendered by za:diov are masculine, it is tempting to read here 
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mamnip3, though in Hosea 147 this means their branches (shoots). 


For 183M the Ms. reads TWIN (LXX dpOyoovrar) . 


Occasionally the Ms. agrees with the Vulgate against the MT. and 
the other Vss. or against the MT. where the words in question ar 
missing in the LXX. 


618 in place of ND9w2 we find N39W, which may be a Verhorsfehle 
for the NN7L'D suggested by the quae expandit of the Vulgate (cf. BH* n) 
In the same verse M3 (for D2 , as usual) is preceded by a space, indi 
cating that it is taken with of follows, as in the Vulgate (semen sanc 
tum erit id quod steterit in ea). 
142° 37908 for 377° (Vulg. interficiam) . 
15° ji2"t for Tit (bis); Vulg., Dibon; LXX Pepnpov (the readings « 
Vulg. and this Ms. may of course be merely obvious and independe1 
corrections) . 

619 msmon for Nasnan (cf. BH? n!). 
There are a few places where this Ms. is supported by the Targum. 
246 edhe oY" the Ms. reads 10W") (cf. BH? n). 
$8 “181 for WS (a question of pointing). 
4922 MDW? for MOWD. 
4618 FaIP for AAP (Targ. mp) : 
567 omnan, + yp’ (Targ. BPPAY = pipen?). 


On the other hand. there are a great many points at which the Ms. 
supports the MT. against the Vss. Only a few instances of this need | 
noted. 


9° for m0? the Ms. reads 729 9 (the ® does not have the final 
form, but it is separated from the 1 by a space; ep. Targ. 12) *39). 
381° MT. is obscure and probably corrupt; LXX divides the words dif- 
ferently with a plausible result, but our Ms. supports MT. except that 
meat is read instead of 773. 
3817 Npwn, the Ms. reads ANPWN as against the NSWNM suggested | 
the L XX and Vulg. (BH*n). 
644 jyII1° 793773 appears in the Ms. with only characteristic differen: 
in orthography, as against the 1733. "i proposed by BH® on the basi 
of the Greek and the Old Latin. 


A few points may be mentioned at which the Ms. supports the } 
against emendations which have been proposed (as noted in BH®). Si 
support proves, of course, only that the traditional reading goes back 
at least to the date of our Ms. 


St. 


t 


17182, which looks like a doublet of 12, is already in the text. 
$212 DT5ID. not MID. 

6 J'32— ‘33 would have been indicated by scriptio plena. 
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31 TPIS, not Tys. 
e36 FMV IWS! (MT DIDVs8)), not DIDWNi. 
(312 Dy is already in the text. 
Some emendations, however, are strikingly confirmed. 
7 instead of MBP we find ADP YIP, with ° superscript after the 7 
e. D°TP, as proposed by O. Thenius). For 727’ the Ms. has 51’; 
‘ther this or the 751w of 2 Kings 197° goes well with OD"), east wind. 
lhe word 7295p in the Ms. goes with the first word of v.?*, where (as 
the parallel, 2 Kings 1927) BH? notes the proposal to insert J? 1359; 
momp, however, may be taken with what follows without inserting ‘3B9. 


eo + 


40'7 DDSD) instead of DAS. 

5418 92933, with | superscript between 3 and 3, for 2nd 7°32 (cp. 491"). 
59'3 sum (the final 8S is characteristic) for 4 7. 

G21 FT ope for yw (AM yor has been proposed; cp. 61°). 

625 35 for %y3°. 


(iS S983 for APN (a double reading?) . 

63'° JSF for 13753" (MT may, however, be correct) . 

66° 8D for 733) (BH? hesitantly favors emending to 83}, for which 
cp Ps. 1091°) . 


Many of the variants in the Ms. may conveniently be grouped under 
appropriate headings. In the following list the reading of the MT will 
be given first and that of the Ms. second, separated by a diagonal 
line (/). 


Active instead of passive forms: 


1° SP) / INP (8rd m. pl. indefinite: Aramaic influence?) . 

39° 8&2) /isws (3rd pl. indefinite again). 

582 SP) / spi. The Pual is used also in 61° and 622, where the Ms. 
substitutes the active 3rd m. pl., as here, and in 48!2 and 651, where the 
Ms. agrees with the MT. 

65°3 SWB / TAD. 


lransposition of letters: 
9° BMy3 /cyn3. Neither verb is known. 
32'° Py / IY (probably under the influence of the Ty? earlier in the v.) . 
58 9D / PPD. 
37°) Wi (2 Kings 192° 1wa"}) /12Y% with dots above and below the 
‘and a Y superscript above the final }. 


‘ransposition of words: 
oo ps op / no oD PN. 
36 POST PIIN IST / AMD ITS Fyi ADIN. 
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3733 FPF NMPY TWpwe S171 is added after NNT Wy and omitted at 
the end of the v 

617 AIWD CSSD / CSS3 AIWh. 

628 TY JIITNS /43IT Ny 

639 oswsss D903" 7a50s", DSW. 

6317 AIA ISA / yn AN. 


(To be continued) 





AN ARAMAIC CONTEMPORARY OF THE LACHISH LETTERS 
H. L. Grnsserc 


The famous Lachish ostraca date from about the years 589-8 B. ( 
with the exception of one which is about a decade earlier. The people 
who wrote them wrote on potsherds because they were not writing leg 
or official documents; if they had been, they would have used papyrus, 
as has been rightly inferred from the fiber-marks on the clay bearing the 
impression of the seal of “ Gedaliah, the Officer of the Palace,” whic! 
was likewise found at Lachish. They further wrote in beautiful biblic 
Hebrew! because they were not addressing diplomatic notes to son 
non-Canaanite government; if they had been, it would be not unreason: 
ble to surmise from 2 Ki 18: 26 // Isa 36: 11 that they would have com- 
posed them in Aramaic.? When Elnathan ben Achbor went down to 
Egypt to obtain the extradition of the prophet Uriah on behalf of King 
Jehoiakim (Jer 26: 22-23) , he doubtless carried a message from Jehoiakim 
to King Necho of Egypt, and in all probability it was written on papyrus 
and in the Aramaic tongue. A little over a decade later, when a certain 

aptain of the host, Coniah ben Elnathan,” in all likelihood a son of 
the same Elnathan, ‘went down to come to Egypt’ (Lachish III 14- 
16)—no doubt to urge the necessity of an Egyptian expedition to relieve 
the Babylonian pressure upon Judah—he too must have been furnished 
with a letter from the Jewish king (now Zedekiah) to the Egyptian 
(now Hophra, or Apries), and this too was presumably an Aramaic 
papyrus. 

It would be thrilling if that missive were to turn up somewhere in 
Egypt, the land which is so kind to perishable papyrus, and some day 
it may. Meanwhile, we may guess that it was very similar in tone and 


1The inferences which have been drawn from the fact that only two examples of 
conversive tenses occur in the Lachish correspondence (wy‘lhw IV 6-7, wyd' IV 10) 
illustrate the pitfalls of mechanical statistics. If the book of Deuteronomy Jiad 
consisted of correspondence in the style of “ A is all right. I understand B is away 
on a trip. Keep your eye on C. As for D, I wouldn’t know about that,” it would 
have employed these tenses just as rarely. 

2T maintain that the account in question was written in the seventh century, !ut 
it does go to show that Jewish diplomats learned Aramaic in the author’s time (and 
that may already have been the case in the eighth century, as he assumes). 
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s yle to another Aramaic plea for succor from the advancing hordes of 
te king of Babylon (Nebuchadrezzar) which was addressed to the 
araoh probably not more than fifteen years earlier by the king of 

a other Asiatic state, very likely a close neighbor of Judah, and the right 
: If of which did turn up, enclosed in a pottery jar,® in the course of 

‘avations carried out by Zaki Saad Effendi at Saqqarah in the year 

£2. 

\ study of this papyrus, along with a good photograph, has now been 
published by M. A. Dupont-Sommer.* My reading and interpretation 
s{ it follow; divergences are discussed in the notes. In the translation, 
dcubtful readings are represented by italics except in the restorations,* 
were everything is conjectural. 

1379 JIS JISY AY 737 SAD 78 
SDT N]FAON Powsps) SPIN sow 
]3t POS Pow wiwd MYT 

PI]wI PDS indo Ins 2723 49D + 
3 (25. Su 
J]T3y 93 YT AYA! yo9m Sw 5 
7 913P2W59N “ONIsA? ON own? 
Jost #8331 WS3 Fy Asay 

iD 4 aw “BDI SMO. AMD 

To Lord of Kingdoms,’ Pharaoh,® thy servant Adon, king of [Ash- 


The universal bookcase and filing cabinet of the Ancient Orient. For a contem- 
porary instance, see Jer 32: 14. s 

‘ Semitica I (1948), 43-68 plus plate. 

The photograph, unclear at this spot, also permits of a reading §5¥f9, and 
this is also linguistically possible; cf. 53n$ = 89M, Zakar A14 (Dupont- 
Sommer ). 

‘» There is a spot which may be § on the photo, and it yields better grammar than 
D.-S.’s S]3p5w 9s. For the writing of 9s; with the following verb in one word 
there are excellent parallels. [D.S. now reads ’l t&bqny—letter of 9/23/48.] 

‘©D,-S.: 8793, which yields no satisfactory sense. But D5} S333 would mean 
literally “ this isle,” which is exactly how Isaiah refers to his little country in Isa 
20: 6. [Franz Rosenthal (privately) reads the more common znh innstead of zkm.] 

° Not “ the Lord of the Kings” (so Dupont-Sommer). The articles are out of place 
because no determination is expressed either here or in the later xijpios Baoihewr; 
and “Kings” is incorrect precisely because the later (Ptolemaic) title is not 
k, Baowkéwv (so Dupont-Sommer) but as I have represented it. It follows that the 
vowel of the first syllable of 75979 is not a but w/o; cf. Arab. mulk ‘kingship ’ 
(which is also no doubt the correct vocalization of Ugaritic and Phoenician mlk 
when it means “kingship’”’). On the necessity of reading molkin in Dan 2: 47; 
7:17; molkayya in 2:44; 8:20, 2la and hammolek in 8: 21b, see the references 
indexed under these citations in my Studies in Daniel, New York, 1948. The title 
“Lord of Kingdoms,” by the way, probably means “Ruler of Upper and Lower 
Egypt.” This the Pharaohs were always very proud of being, but that the particular 
way of expressing it which has hitherto been known to have been common in the 
days of the Ptolemies had become the correct protocol for vassals to employ with 
reference to the Pharaoh as early as in Saitic times is new. 

°his is not really a name but a title (“Great House”); but the Bible, as is 
well known, usually dispenses with any other name for kings of Egypt, and so does 
Sarvon, the King of Assyria (721-705), in his annals (Pir’'u). The particular 
Pharaoh of our letter Was probably Necho. See next note. 
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kelon.’ May X, the lord * of] heaven and earth, and Baalshemai: 
[the great! god, [make the throne of Lord of Kingdoms] Pharao 
-enduring as the days of heaven.® That {I have written to my lor 
is to inform thee that the troops] of the king of Babylon hay 
advanced as far as Aphek and have be|gun to (5 

| they have taken | | and | 

|. For Lord of Kingdoms Pharaoh knows that [th 
servant {can not stand alone against the king of Babylon. May 
therefore please him] to send a force to succor me. Let him n 
forsake mle. For thy servant is loyal to my lord] and thy servai 
remembers his kindness, and this region |is my lord’s possession. Bi 
if the king of Babylon takes it, he will set up] a governor in tl 
inna” and. 2.cec lela ll I. 


Alas for poor King Adon! Like Jehoiakim and Zedekiah in his ow 
age, like Hezekiah and others a century before, in fact—as readers of t] 


7 This very plausible suggestion I owe to Albright, who refers me to Mélang 
Dussaud 11, 298, for proof that in the year 592 there lived in Babylon two perso 
known as “ the sons of Aga’, the king of Ashkelon.” Whether or not Aga’ was stil! 
living in Ashkelon at that time as a king, it is safe to infer that there had been ; 
king in Ashkelon a decade earlier, when Nebuchadrezzar was sweeping the last 
vestiges of Egyptian authority out of Asia (“ First conquest of Judah by Ch 
daeans 603/2,” Albright, JBL 51 [1932], 86). And he may well have been ow 
Adon, since the Aphek of 1. 4 may well be the Apheq (1) of Abel, Géographie de |a 
Palestine I, 246, i.e., Tell Ras el-‘En in Sharon. Nebuchadrezzar’s conquest of 
Philistia was anticipated by Jeremiah 47, where the date of v. 1 is proved to 
incorrect by “from the north” in v. 2. [The Weidner tablets list rations doled « 
to foreigners living in Babylon as captives or skilled craftsmen (often no doubt 
both capacities). Besides Aga’s two sons are listed “ foremen of the Ascalonian 
“foremen of the Ascalonian singers,” and “ Ascalonian seamen,” indicating that 
there was a considerable number of captives from Ashkelon in Babylon with the two 
sons of their king, Aga’. Weidner may be right in suggesting that Aga’ may still 
have been living in Ashkelon, the two princes being hostages.—’pq is the “ Apqu 
belonging to the territory of the land of Sama(ria) ” through which Esarhaddon 
marched on his way to Egypt in 671 (cf. Altorientalische Texte zum Alten Tesia 
The marching time between Ras el-‘En and the Wadi el-‘Arish is 


his 


ment, p. 398). 
given as 60 hours (30 béru), which at two miles an hour’ is not inaccurate. 1 


Aphek had earlier been the Philistine base in its war against central Israel.—W. F. A.] 

* Perhaps “Ishtar, the mistress,” as Dupont-Sommer suggests, citing ‘Ishtar, the 
mistress of heaven and earth’ from Dhorme, Choix de textes religieux assyro-baly- 
loniens, p. 358f. That as “the Queen of Heaven” she had, during the Assyrian 
period, gained an ineradicable popularity in Judah we know from Jeremiah (7: 18; 
44: 17-19, 25—vocalizing malkat), and from a fifth-century Aramaic papyrus dis- 
covered in 1944 at Hermopolis West (Tiina el-Gabal in Middle Egypt), where the 
goddess is called by her Aramaic name, Malkat Semain (see provisionally Murad 
Kamil in Revue de Vhistoire juive en Egypte, No. 1 [1947], p. 2). If the writer was 
not a Philistine after all, but a more northerly potentate, he may possibly have 
known of “ El ‘Ely6n the Lord (or Creator) of heaven and earth” (Gen. 14: 19, 22), 
since both El and ‘Elyén are attested—tho as separate deities—for Phoenicia and 
Syria. 

®Cf. Ps. 89: 30, 37. 

10 Accad. matu. In Aramaic it is mainly confined to the eastern dialects, where 
it has acquired the sense of “town.” However, the primitive meaning of “ count: 
is retained in the Ahiqar papyri, 1. 36, and the Asshur letter (most recent publication 
by Dupont-Sommer, Syria 24, fase. 1-2 [1944-5], 24-61), 1. 2, has s4{5-F99 © in 
Mat-Akkadi,” i.e., “in the land of Accad.” 
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ell el--Amarna letters know—like the distraught kinglets of Syria and 
alestine who remained loyal to the Pharaoh in the fourteenth century 
_C., he was destined to discover—too late—that looking to Egypt for 
|clp was like leaning on a fragile reed (Ezek 29: 6-7; 2 Ki 18: 21 // 
Ica 36: 6). 





ON THE ARAMAIC “WAW ” TEXT 


n BuLLetin, No. 110, pp. 26f., Professor C. H. Gordon has written a brief notice 
o! my book, La doctrine gnostique de la lettre * wéw” d’aprés une lamelle araméenne 
ivcdite. His criticisms are directed at a basic point in my study; but since they 
ave extremely concise and are rather apodictie im tone, they seem likely to give a 
wholly erroneous impression of the soundness of my conclusions. 

\ecording to my interpretation, the inscription on this strip of silver begins with 
the name of the Syriac letter wéw, which is entitled (as a sacred letter) “Son of 

os (God), the Great, the Strong, the Holy One of God.” The same word, wéw, 

pears again in line 11, where it is followed by the appositional phrase “Son of 
Yheos-God.” According to my critic, “the letter [wdéw] is named nowhere in the 
inscription,’ so the “thesis that the text deals with Gnostic doctrine about the 
letter waéw must accordingly be abandoned.” 

\ccording to Gordon the word should be read simply ’dw, “or,” and not wéw 
(w’w) in lines 1 and 11, In line 1 it is absolutely certain that the two letters ’w 

preceded by another sign after the cross; this sign is perfectly clear on the two 
published photographs and has the same form as the letter which is elsewhere read 
wiw(w). It is true that Gordon declares that I have confused two distinct signs: 
a closed circle, which is, he thinks, “a sort of punctuation mark,” and “the letter 
w in the shape of an open horseshoe.” However, the character is question resembles 
u horseshoe rather more closely than it does a closed circle, so it should be w on 
Gordon’s own theory. Even if the character should prove to be a closed circle it 
would, however, be impossible to imagine either a “ punctuation-mark ” or the word 
“or” at the beginning of the inscription. 

The reading wdw for the first word of the inscription and again in line 1] is, 
accordingly, indisputable. It is, therefore, incumbent on a serious investigator to 
search for an explanation. As a matter of fact I have succeeded in discovering 
among Gnostic sources, whole texts which attest precisely that the letter waw 
received a theological interpretation as a symbol of Christ; in my book I have 
devoted forty pages to a detailed account of this material. It is a pity that Gordon 
did not mention this confirmation at all in his notice. : 

Returning now to Gordon’s explanation of the alleged “ punctuation mark in the 
shape of a closed circle,” it should be pointed out that no such punctuation mark is 
known in the existing Syriac literature. Moreover, the closed circle is the normal 
form of the letter wdéw in both Syriae and Christian Palestinian Aramaic. Besides 
in lines 12 and 145 the closed circle in the words mwbk and dmwl could not possibly 
represent any kind of a mark of separation, since it would then isolate single letters 
which nowhere appear as words. % 

Gordon correctly insists on the fact that this text is incantatory in nature: but 
I have already emphasized this ebvious fact (pp. 32, 27), at the same time that 
I have also stressed its theological content. On the other hand, when he proposes 
to read the Iranian word dyw’, “demon,” in lines 10 and 14, he must first offer 
an interpretation of the context which is more satisfactory than mine. The possi- 
hility of reading daiwd in these passages did not escape me, but I found it impossible 
to inake any sense of the context with this reading. In any case, however, such a 
reading in lines 10 and 14 would not affect my reading of lines 1 and il. His 
reading of the word trps as “membrane” (instead of Greek tropos) in lines 9 and 
11 is equally weakened by his apparent inability to make sense in the context 

However it may be with these secondary points, I must frankly say concerning 
the essential point, namely the presence of the word “ waw” in the inscription that 
ny new study of the document, following the observations of my distinguished critic 
has confirmed me entirely in my opinion. ‘ : 

~ A. Dupront-SomMMrr. 
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RECENTLY RECEIVED ARCHAEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


A most entertaining account of early British exploration and excavation in Iraq 
prepared in connection with the centenary of Layard’s first excavations in Assyri 
(1845), is Seton Lloyd’s Foundations in the Dust (Oxford University Press, 1947 
xii + 237 pp., with plates and a map, $4.50), which may be highly recommended + 
all lovers of the East and archaeological amateurs. 

The two latest numbers of Sumer (III: 2 and IV: 1, July, 1947-January, 1948 
contain a wealth of interesting matter, both in Arabic and in English. Among man 
exciting items they include a detailed report on the excavation of Eridu by Fua 
Safar in the winter of 1946-47, in which extremely important temple remains we 
discovered, paving the way for the epoch-making finds of this past winter. Anoth: 
important item is the publication by Selim Levy and 8S. N. Kramer of the longe 
yet-known geographical list, dating from the first two centuries of the seco 
millennium and containing over two hundred place-names. The Sumerian text on t] 
broken diorite statue of Kurigalzu from Tell Hermel (probably dating from tl 
fourteenth century B.C.) is also published by Taha Baqir and 8S. N. Kramer; 
proves to be very important, but exceedingly difficult. 

Among recent Assyriological books two-of particular importance have been receiv: 
by the editor: Die Inschriften vom Tell Halaf, by Johannes Friedrich, G. R. Mey: 
Arthur Ungnad and Ernst F. Weidner (Beiheft 6 of the Archiv fiir Orientforschu 
Berlin, 1940, 84 quarto pages and 32 plates); Miscellaneous Studies by A. Poebel 
(Assyriological Studies, No. 14, University of Chicago Press, 1947, viii + 122 pp. 
The inscriptions from Tell Halaf (biblical Gozan at the headwaters of the Khab 
River) consist mainly of Assyrian and Aramaic tablets. The Mannu-ki-Assir archi 
from the beginning of the eighth century, contains nearly a hundred documents, 
which fill a lacuna and are of great importance for the history of Aramaic cultur 
in northern Mesopotamia. Poebel’s monograph offers a wealth of important pl 


lological matter bearing on the interpretation of Sumerian and Accadian inscri 
tions, as well as on the name of ‘Aqar Qaf (Dir Kurigalzu) in pre-Cossaean times 


and on the chronology of the end of the First Dynasty of Babylon. 

P. van der Meer’s study, The Ancient Chronology of Western Asia and Egypt 
(Documenta et Monumenta Orientis Antiqui, Vol. I, Leiden, Brill, 1947, vii + 71 
quarto pages with four folding charts) is a valiant attempt to solve the basic 
problems of ancient Eastern chronology. Since the author is an Assyriologist, }ie 
starts with the cuneiform material, which he treats competently. His introduction 
of the stratigraphical evidence from Syria and Palestine into the picture is to be 
welcomed, but he has not been able to utilize G. E. Wright’s work (now strikingly 
confirmed by recent excavations at Beth-yerah and Tell el-Far‘ah northeast of 
Shechem) and he shows little knowledge of recent studies on the cultural synelro- 
nisms between Egypt, Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia. However, this is an almost 
unavoidable result of the rift in exchange of publications between Europe and 
America during the war. The author’s Egyptian chronology (Menes in the 24th 
century B.C., and the Twelfth Dynasty apparently between 1850 and 1750) is 
absolutely out of the question. There are a great many strange misprints in ancient 
names. 
UGARITICA 

The eagerly awaited new edition of C. H. Gordon’s valuable Ugaritic Grammar 
(1940), greatly expanded, is entitled Ugaritic Handbook, in three parts (I: Revised 
Grammar, Paradigms; II: Texts in Transliteration; II1: Comprehensive Glossary), 
issued by the Pontifical Biblical Institute (Analecta Orientalia, Vol. 25, Rome, 1947, 
vii + 283 quarto pages). In this new form the value of the work is enormously 
enhanced. We must thank Professor Gordon for providing a solid foundation on 
which Ugaritie studies can now develop steadily, to the great gain of biblical 
philology as well as of comparative literature and mythology. 

Julian Obermann’s Ugaritic Mythology (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1/48, 
xxiv + 110 pp., $2.75) offers an interpretation of a score of selected passages from 
the Baal Epic, ete., with literary and linguistic commentary. It is in no sense a 
compendium of Ugaritic mythology, as implied by the title, which was scarcely 
chosen by the author. About his interpretations opinion will differ, but we are 
grateful for the author’s detailed defense of his views. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARCHAEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The distinguished excavator of Ras Shamrah, M. Claude F. A. Schaeffer, has at 

st been able to publish his long-awaited stratigraphic survey of Southwestern Asia. 
inder the title Stratigraphie Comparée et Chronologie de V’Asie Occidentale (Oxford 

niversity Press, 1948, pp. xiii + 653, with 70 plates, figs. 44-324, and 10 folding 
carts and map, all outside the text). This massive volume deals with the third 
vad second millennia B.C. in Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor, Cyprus, Persia, and the 
(aueasus; it is planned as the first of at least two volumes on the same general 

bject. It contains a mine of material, which will be of the utmost utility to 

chaeologists and historians. Schaeifer’s central theme is that the contemporaneity 
c destructions of towns over large areas is a phenomenon which has not received 
cue attention in the past; it is the result of earthquakes as well as of foreign 
i:vasions, and often enables us to set up a much more precise comparative chronology 
tan has been possible in the past. He was led to recognize the importance of earth- 
quakes by observations beginning with his recognition that Ugarit itself was destroyed 
by an earthquake about 1365 B.C. While it is probable that he has somewhat over- 
e timated the frequency of earthquakes as agents of total destruction, there can be 
n» doubt that they played a much more significant role than hitherto assumed (the 
reviewer has only once, however, had to explain a fallen wall by an earthquake, and 
this was in early Middle Bronze Bethel). In any case, we owe a tremendous debt 
of gratitude to M. Schaeffer for the wealth of data classified and organized in con- 
yenient form in this volume, which will unquestionably revolutionize the archaeo- 
logical chronology of vast sttetches vf Southwestern Asia. 

fo Edith Porada the scholarly world is again indebted for a first-class publication 
in the field of the glyptic art of the ancient Near East. The first volume of her work 
on cylinder seals appears in two separately bound parts under the title, The Col- 
lection of the Pierpont Morgan Library (Text: pp. xxvii + 187 + folding chart; 
Plates: pp. xvi + 176 plates, New York, Pantheon Books, 1948, price $15.00). This 
is only the beginning of a series of volumes which are to form a Corpus of Ancient 
\ear Eastern Seals, sponsored by the Bollingen Foundation and the Committee on 
Ancient Near Eastern Seals (of which A. Goetze is chairman and H. Frankfort 
vice-chairman). Both photographs and texts are superbly done, thanks partly to 
the cooperation of the Morgan Library on the former and of Briggs Buchanan on 
the latter. There can be no doubt that the study of Mesopotamian glyptice art has 
been completely revolutionized by the studies of Frankfort, Moortgat, and Miss 
Porada. We recommend these two volumes without reserve. 

Elie Borowski’s Cylindres et cachets orientaua (Artibus Asiae Supplementum 
III-VI) Vol. I, Mésepotamie, de la période préhistorique d’Ourouk jusqw’d la Ire 
Dynastie de Babylone (Ascona, Switzerland, Editions Artibus Asiae, 1947, pp. xiv + 
158 + 10 plates) is a beautifully printed re-edition and expansion of Dr. Borowski’s 
doctoral thesis, described briefiy in BULLETIN, No. 103, p. 15). The present volume 
doubles the number of seals published from Swiss collections, and extends their 
treatment through the Dynasty of Accad and the Neo-Sumerian period (Ur ITI, ete.). 
While none of the seals here published is unusually interesting in itself, the lot will 
he found both important as an addition to our stock and useful as documentation 
of the author’s chronology, based on careful analysis of the agreements and diver- 
gences between Frankfort and Moortgat.—Heinz Mode, who collaborated with 
Borowski in the book just described, hus published a very useful volume, Indische 
Vriihkulturen und ihre Beziehungen zum Westen (Basel, Benno Schwabe, 1944, pp. 
xvi+ 181+ 8 plates, 25 Swiss franes bound). With nearly 400 illustrations, this 
comprehensive treatment of the already very complex material is a most welcome 
aid to students. Mode was not able to utilize most war publications, especially 
American, and so his book is somewhat antiquated in detail. It is now practically 
certain that the Harappa culture of the Indus Valley was contemporary with the 
dynasty of Accad, which means according to the now accepted minimal chronology 
that it was still flourishing during the period 2400-2200 B.C.; ef. the chronological 
table reproduced from Stuart Piggott’s paper by Donald E. McCown, Jour. Near 
Evst. Stud., 1946, p. 290. The later Jhukar and Jhangar cultures, best known from 
the stratigraphic sequence of Chanhu Varo, will then fall into the period between 
cir. 2200 and cir. 1700 B.C., when the Indo-Aryans invaded northwestern India. 
A good half millennium or more must intervene between the Indo-Aryan irruption 
in‘o Iran and adjacent countries, on the one hand, and the Iranian irruption of the 
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‘arly Iron Age on the other. ‘The Indus Valley culture was just as pre-Aryan (as 
also recognized by Mode) as the Luristan culture was pre-Iranian (see now Schaeffer 
op. cit., on the chronology of the latter). 

Helene J. Kantor’s The Aegean and the Orient in the Second Millennium B.C 
(Archaeological Institute of America, Monograph, No. 1, Bloomington, Ind., Principia 
Press, 1947, pp. 108 + 26 plates. price $5.00) has been reprinted from Am. Jour 
Archaeol., Vol. LI (1947), with the addition of pp. 104-108. This is an extra 
ordinarily well documented treatise, which will be invaluable for all students in thi 
field of comparative archaeology. Miss Kantor’s lack of first-hand familiarity wit] 
the stratigraphic problems involved, gives her study a certain vagueness of chron 
logical outline at times, but this very indefiniteness prevents her from setting u 
too precise dates which will not stand subsequent criticism. We recommend th 
book heartily. 

Two substantial volumes in the field of classical archaeology deserve favorab] 
comment, though they are a little outside our proper field. Easily first is Mario 
KBlizabeth Blake’s splendid work, Ancient Roman Construction in Italy from tl 
Prehistoric Period to Augustus (Washington, Carnegie Institution, 1947, pp. xxii - 
421 + 57 plates. Following Esther Van Deman’s pioneer work on Roman concret 
and brick construction, Miss Blake has done an excellent job of publication, whic 
archaeologists specializing in the lands of the East will find very interesting an 
instructive. We congratulate her on a magnificent achievement, one worthy « 
standing beside the best comprehensive treatises in the field of ancient constructio: 
which lies so near to the heart of most archaeologists —Another valuable rece 
publication is Einar Dyggve’s Das Laphrion, der Tempelbezirk von Kalydon (Copei 
hagen, Danish Academy of Sciences, 1948, pp. 367 + 39 plates and charts). ‘Th 
is a thorough study of the results of the Danish excavations at Calydon on the Gu 
of Corinth (1926-1932). The archaic temples of the seventh and sixth centuries 
Bb. C., like other Dorie structures of that period, show strong (though doubtless 
indirect ) Phoenician influence in plan and decoration. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 





BOOKS FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOLS 


As membership book for this year the following are recommended : 

Ugaritic Mythology, by Julian Obermann (Yale University Press). This is 
technical study of mythological and philological details of the first authentic spe 
mens of pagan Semitic literature from Canaan itself or its immediate vicinity. 

Foundations in the Dust, by Seton Lloyd (Oxford University Press). This is a 


history of archaeological exploration in Mesopotamia. The first part gives bi 
graphies of the great figures of British archaeology in this area, and the second 
brings the story of excavations and discoveries down to the present day. 

We can still offer the following books: 


The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man, H. and H. A. Frankfort, John Wilso: 
Thorkild Jacobsen. $1 extra. 

Light from the Ancient Past, Jack Finegan. $1 extra. 

Encyclopedia of Bible Life, Dr. and Mrs. J. Lane Miller. $1 extra. 

The River Jordan, Nelson Glueck. 

The Westminster Historical Atlas, Filson-Wright. 

The Ladder of Progress in Palestine, C. C. MeCown. 

From the Stone Age to Christianity, W. F. Albright. 

Archaeology and the Religion of Isracl, W. F. Albright. 

The Living Past, C. 1. Gordon. 

The Other Side of the Jordan, Nelson Glueck. 

What Mean These Stones’, Millar Burrows. 

W. F. Albright Bibliography, ed. H. M. Orlinsky. 

Any Annual from Vol. IV through XXIV. 


Please fill out the enclosed card and return it to the New Haven office with your 
check, made out to the American Schools of Oriental Research, and indicating your 


choice of one of the above books. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools of 
riental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 


JHE BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST, a popular quarterly. 50 cents a year. Current 
single numbers 15 cents each. Back numbers available on application for 25 
cents for single copies, $1.00 a volume. 

THE BULLETIN, a quarterly review of the current work of the Schools and kin- 
dred research. $I a year. As of 1949, current single numbers 35 cents each. 
Back numbers available on application for 50 cents a copy or $2.00 a year. 

SUPPLEMENTARY STUDIES, short monographs, to appear once or twice a year. 
$1.00 a year (each number may also be bought as it appears). 

No. 1 by S. N. Kramer, $0.75; Nos. 2/3 by H. L. Ginsberg, $1.25; No. 4 by B. L. 
Brooks, $0.50; Nos. 5/6 by J. L. Kelso, The Ceramic Vocabulary of the Old 
Testament (1948), $1.25. For complete list see page 2 of each number. 

THE ANNUAL, a series of technical monographs. Vols. I-III are out of print; 
Vols. IV-XI are sold at a reduced price of $1.50; Vols. XII-XX and XXIII are 
$2.50 each; the double volume XXI-XXII is $4. Vol. XXIV, Edith Porada’s 
Seal Impressions of Nuzi, costs $3.50. The next double number, XXV-XXVI, 
will be devoted to Nelson Glueck’s Explorations in Eastern Palestine, IV. 

THE JOURNAL OF CUNEIFORM STUDIES, a scholarly review of the literatures, 
languages and cultures of ancient Mesopotamia and the surrounding countries. 
$6.00 a year. This quarterly (now in its second year) contains about 300-400 
pages, and is acclaimed by students of antiquity as the most important journal 
of its kind. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL. 

New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM (Published by Geuthner). Vol. I, Greek 
Manuscripts in the Library of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W. H. P. 
Hatch, 1929. Vol. II, Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. 
W. H. P. Hatch, 1934. 

ArcHAEOLOGY. Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the 
End of the Early Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright, 1937. (Out of print.) Vol. II. 
Manual of Archaeological Surveying. A. H. Detweiler, 1948. Bound, $1.75. 

UBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL. 


Texts: Jomnt EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MUSEUM AT Nuzi. Vols. I-III were 
published by Geuthner; Vols. IV-VI may be obtained from the Schools at 
$1.50 each. 

EXCAVATIONS (published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). Vol. I. Tepe 
Gawra. E. A. Speiser, 1935. $6.00. 

Texts: Jomnt EXcavATION WITH HarvArD UNIversity aT Nuzr (Published by 
Harvard University Press). Vols. I-III $6 each; Vol. IV $5.00. 

Excavations (Harvard University Press). Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at 
Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. R. F. S. Starr. Vol. I (Text) $5; Vol. II 
(Plates) $10.00. 


GERASA, CITY OF THE DECAPOLIS. 1938. $10.00. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE JORDAN, Nelson Glueck, 1940. $1.25 (lithoprinted). 

WHAT MEAN THESE STONES? Millar Burrows, 1941. $1.25 (lithoprinted). 

MATHEMATICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS (Published jointly with the American 
Oriental Society). Ed. 0. Neugebauer and A. Sachs. 1945. $5.00. 

TFLL EN-NASBEH. (Published jointly with the Palestine Institute, Pacific School 
of Religion). Ed. C.C. McCown. 1947. Vol. I $12; Vol. II $8; the two volumes 
together $18.75. ig 
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